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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 

Old English Ballads. Selected and edited by Francis B. 
Gummere, Professor of English, Haverford College. Athe- 
naeum Press Series. Ginn & Co., Boston, U. S. A. 
Dr. Gummere's book has a special value, we think, to teach- 
ers of Literature, because for the first time to our knowledge, 
it makes some of the best English and Scottish ballads avail- 
able in Secondary School work. The volume is made up of an 
elaborate introduction; fifty-four ballads and the appendices 
illustrating them, viz : one on the Ballads of Europe; another 
on Metre, Style, and Form ; and the third on Minstrels and the 
Authorship of Ballads, together with the usual notes and 
a glossary ; — in all, some three hundred and eighty pages. 
The ballads selected are typical and representative, and the 
commentary on them as will be seen, ample. Not only so, 
these appendices themselves are interesting reading, and we 
should recommend the student unacquainted with popular bal- 
lads to study them with constant back reference to the ballads 
given, before beginning with anything else in the book. Of 
course, the basis of these ballads and notes, in text and expo- 
sition, is the great work of Professor Child, of Harvard, on 
English and Scottish Ballads, the ninth and last volume of 
which has recently appeared. Dr. Gummere, in his graceful 
dedication, and throughout the volume, credits his master, 
however, both with fact and suggestion abundantly, but the 
book is in no sense a compilation. His own special contribu- 
tion, aside from his care in regard to a suitable text, and the 
working apparatus of appendix, notes, and glossary, is in the 
first nearly one hundred pages. This introduction is good 
work indeed, written in a bright, piquant style, most scholarly, 
occasionally with charming point, and covering the whole 
range of European criticism for a century. Compact and syllo- 
gistic as a proposition in Euclid, it is the scientific statement 
up to date of the evolution of the ballad in literature. What 
the origin of the ballad as a development of the lyric impulse 
in man is ; — its chief characteristics ; — its probable condition 
of sub-historic or primitive existence — how, for two or three 
hundred years, the ballad has been "a closed account ": — its 
two schools of generic interpretation, and the literary and scien- 
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tific names associated with them ; — the ballad as the norm or 
unit of poetic utterance ; — questions or topics of this sort, fun- 
damental and going to the heart as well as the flower of the 
matter, with thickly strewn foot notes to buttress his positions 
as he goes along, — is what Dr. Gummere gives us in this intro- 
duction. With the mastery of these opening chapters, and 
the appendices to which we have called attention, we have 
the data in hand for a correct point of view of the ballad as a 
literary form, and then, inductively as it were, the ballads them- 
selves. And how we can appreciate them ! These "survivals" 
as pictures of a communal period well nigh extinct the world 
over; — "epics of the country side," "the underground 
river of balladry, " ' ' canticles of love and woe, " as Professor Gum- 
mere fondly calls them, have indeed, we find, as we read them, 
an interest for us in their far off drama and tragedy of human 
action. In their suggestiveness they take us to Sir Henry 
Maine, to Coulanges, Lavelaye — toothers who have attempted 
to restore the early social conditions of the race. The book 
is bound strongly and printed well. 

Henry N. Hoxic 

Latin at Sight with Introduction, Suggestion for Sight-Read- 
ing and Selections for Practice, by Edwin Post. Boston : 
Ginn & Co., 1894. 

The subject with which this book deals, lies close to the 
heart of the modern teacher. Educators are aware that years 
may be. spent in the so-called study of Latin without giving the 
student the ability to read Latin literature. Professor Post's 
book contains much that is helpful. It includes one hundred 
and eighty " Selections for Practice." These cover a wide range 
of history and fable and are graded to some extent. Any wide- 
awake teacher knows the value of such material. And it is to 
be sincerely hoped that the day will come when college require- 
ments will specify a certain amount of Latin to be read instead 
of naming certain authors. The entrance requirements in sight 
translation at the University of Chicago and at the Cornell Uni- 
versity are full of encouragement to those who see in them an 
early emancipation from the vicious thralldom of ' ' Caesar, 
Books I. -IV." 

In the introduction, Professor Post has expressed clearly and 
forcibly modern theories that are fast becoming practice in 
many schools. His suggestions with regard to reading at sight 



